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DEAN ALFORD’s first visit to Rome extended from the 7th of February 
to the 11th of March 1861; and his second visit, from the middle of 
December 1863 to the end of March 1864. This pamphlet (pp. 3-47) 
is a careful reprint of the fourth letter in his Letters from Abroad, 
second edition, 1865. Asan Appendix (pp. 49-55) a few extracts have 
been given from John Sterling, Dean Burgon, Bishop Wordsworth, 
Lord Acton, and The Scotsman. 


Pius IX., born on the 13th of May 1792, elected Pope on the 16th of 
June 1846, and declared infallible on the 18th of July 1870, lost his 
temporal power, when the Italian troops entered Rome, on the 2oth 
of the following September, and died on the 7th of February 1878. — 
Lord Acton described him as being ‘firm and immoveable, smooth 
and hard as marble, infinitely self-satisfied intellectually, mindless and 
ignorant, without any understanding of the mental conditions and. 
needs of mankind, without any notion of the character of foreign 
nations, but as credulous as a nun, and above all penetrated through 
and through with reverence for his own person as the organ of the 
Holy Ghost, and therefore an absolutist from head to heel, and filled 
with the thought, ‘‘I and none beside me.”’ (Letters from Rome on 
the Council, by Quirinus, 1870, p. 802). 
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- SOME expositors of the Apocalypse interpret the sublime 


- description of the opening of the sixth seal as referring 
to the downfall of Paganism in the time of Constantine. 
To this interpretation there are many, and to my mind 
insuperable, objections. But to them all we may add 
this: What if Paganism have NEVER FALLEN? 

The Church of Rome calls itself Christian: the city 
of Rome gives itself out as the metropolis of the 
Christian world. And doubtless the Church of Rome 
is based upon Christianity, and the City of Rome is 
full of Christian names and Christian emblems. But 
notwithstanding, a strong conviction possesses me, that 
what really happened in the much-vaunted- reign of 
Constantine was really a victory of Paganism, not a 
defeat. It was with idolatry as with Greece—‘ Grecia 
capta ferum victorem cepit;’ ‘The captive Greece 
her victor captive led.’ And this conviction has been 
wrought irresistibly in me by what I have seen and 
heard during a winter in Rome. 
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Rome is essentially a Pagan city. Her churches, 
numerous as the days of the year, rise everywhere 
around you. Bells are continually going; the’ com- 
memoration of saints and martyrs is endless. Yet, with 
very rare exceptions indeed, the worship of the people 
in those churches has nothing in common with Chris- 
tianity. It is not even the one God of Jews and 
Christians who, as matter of fact, is adored in them: 
it is not He whom Christians believe to be God blessed 
for ever, incarnate in the flesh of man. God has passed 
out from the practical worship of this people: the Son 
of God has, as matter of fact, ceased to be an object of 
their adoration. The Eternal Father is found in their 
pictures as an old man,—the Divine Saviour as a little 
child; but both are subservient, and nearly all their 
worship is subservient, to one purpose: to the glorifica- — 
tion of a great goddess, and, after her, not of the 
Father, Son, nor Spirit, but of a host of men and 
women, made into objects of adoration by themselves, 
and, whatever may be alleged to the contrary, clothed, 
as she is pre-eminently clothed, with the incom- 
municable attributes of the Godhead itself.4 

I know I am making strong assertions. But the facts 
themselves are stronger. I shall have to adduce them, 
somewhat in abundance, by and by. But now I will go 
on to say more. 

The Jewish Church had fallen far in the time of our 
Lord’s ministry on earth. But the Romish’Church has 
fallen further now. The demon of idolatry had been 
cast out by the judgment of the Captivity. His 
habitation had been left empty and garnished: and 

1 The reader will please to notice, that I am speaking, not of liturgies 
and professions, but of matter of fact. So that when the Dublin 
Review, as I expected, answers my statement by appeals to the language 


and acts of the officiating priests, its answer is entirely beside the 
purpose. 
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he had returned, not in the same form, but in the 
worse shape of hypocrisy. In the system of the 
modern Church of Rome, not only are hypocrisy and 
_ lying tolerated and encouraged, but idolatry, gross as 
that of Nineveh or Greece, and grosser than that of Im- 
- perial Rome, has entered in and repossessed her people. 

More is yet behind. There is hardly a charge brought 
by our blessed Lord against the Scribes and Pharisees 
in St. Matthew xxili. which does not find examples 
among the priesthood of modern Rome. The binding 
on men heavy burdens which they themselves touch 
not; the inordinate lust for distinction and outward 
display ; the shutting up the kingdom of heaven against 
men, neither going in themselves nor suffering them 
that would enter to go in; the devouring widows’ 
- houses and for a pretence making long prayers; the 
“compassing sea and land to make one proselyte, and 
when he is made, making him twofold worse than 
themselves; the drawing false and unwarranted dis- 
tinctions between sins venial and sins deadly; the 
frittering away the religious life upon contemptible 
trifles, and omitting the weightier matters of the law,— 
straining out the gnat while they swallow the camel; 
the making clean the outside of the cup and platter, 
while within they are full of extortion and excess; the 
building and garnishing the sepulchres of the martyrs, 
while they themselves are treading in the steps of their 
persecutors: all these might have been first written as 
descriptions of the character and conduct of the priest- 
hood, and priestly rulers, of modern Rome. There are 
exceptions; and, thank God, not a few. But these are 
exceptions, likewise, to the system. A good priest is, 
as the word is now understood, a bad Catholic. The 
system as now laid down, and now practised, is one of 
hypocrisy, of extortion, otSfalsehood, of cruelty. ‘The 
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preaching is of cursing and lies’; the practice, such as 
I shall have to show before this letter is done. 

But it may be well to begin by speaking of outward 
and palpable things—the fruits by which the priestly 
government must be judged and known. And first, 
for the peace and security of the city. To insure these 
is the bounden duty of every government. There may 
be cases where it is extremely difficult: where the 
magistrates are hampered in power, or the people 
brutalized by ages of bad government; but neither of 
these can be the case at Rome. Here we have the most 
absolute monarch in the world, ruling a capital by no 
means large, with a numerous staff of military and 
police; and, besides, assisted by 20,000 French troops. 
And, besides this, we have here a people whose state, 
physical, moral, and intellectual, is the result of accumu- 
lated centuries of a government and institutions, accord- 
ing to the advocates of the Papacy, the best in the 
world, and administered by infallible wisdom, unerring 
justice, spotless integrity, and unimpeachable truth. 
How, then, does it stand with Rome in point of 
security and good order? 

Unquestionably, in both these points, it is the worst 
city in the civilised world. And it is so, not in spite of 
the honest efforts of its rulers, but with the connivance, 
and, it is much to be feared, often with the concurrence, 
of its rulers. Robbery and murder are the commonest 
occurrences in the streets of Rome; detection, restitu- 
tion, punishment, are occurrences the most uncommon. 

In order to furnish a characteristic and instructive 
example, it may not be amiss to give somewhat in detail 
the narrative of a case of street-murder which occurred 
during this present spring, and has made a deep im- 
pression on all classes and parties. 

Two young men, clerks in the Exchange-office of 
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_ Sig. Baldini, opposite the Chigi Palace in the Corso, 

had long been in the habit of carrying the money of the 
day home to their master’s bank every evening. They 
always went in the same hired carriage and by the 
same way. On Saturday, February 20, 1864, they were 
’ passing in this carriage and on this business, at half- 
past seven o'clock, up the street called the Viain Lucina. 
They were at a point not more than seventy paces from 
the Corso itself, out of which the Via in Lucina turns 
at a right angle. At that time, and especially on a 
Saturday evening, the Corso is usually crowded with 
people: and every night as soon as it is dusk, Papal 
and French patrols are stationed along its whole length, 
at the distance of a few paces apart. Such were the 
attendant circumstances of time and place. 

At the point above mentioned, the Via in Lucina 
suddenly narrows, having passed an eating shop, which 
projects. into it and faces the Corso. A few steps 
beyond the corner of this house, and opposite to its 
side entrance, the two clerks were attacked by six 
armed men, dragged out of their carriage, and literally 
cut to pieces on the pavement. One of them died on 
the spot; the other, in the hospital early next morning. 
The sum carried off by the robbers was 8500 Roman 
scudi (upwards of £1700). Of course they escaped, 
and up to this time have not been taken.} 


1 A clerical friend of mine found himself during this summer (1864) in a 
railway carriage, with a sleek well-bred Romish ecclesiastical dignitary for 
his only companion. My friend was reading this article; and after travelling 
some miles in silence he bethought him that it would be courteous to address 
some words to his fellow-traveller. ‘Rome, sir,’ he said, ‘seems to be 
rather in an unsafe and unsettled state.’ ‘Unsafe, sir?’ was the reply: 
‘there is not a quieter or more contented place on earth. Any one may walk 
by day or night, from one end of Rome to another, without fear of violence 
or insult. In London, now, I do fear for my life and property; but in 
Rome never. I reside there: and never hesitate to walk the streets alone at 
all hours.’ ‘But, sir,’ replied my friend, ‘this book which I have been 
reading gives a different account. I there find that two commercial clerks 
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Why ‘of course’? Let the following facts reply 
to the question. First of all, there is, sad to say, a 
general conviction that the police themselves are, if 
not sometimes the perpetrators of these outrages, at 
least cognizant of them, and sharers in the plunder. 
No one who knows anything of the history of street- 
outrage in Rome will be surprised at such, right or 
wrong, being the impression on the public mind. It 
is well known that the police can, whenever it pleases 
them, find out the stolen goods and restore them.! It 
is also well known that in other cases no amount of 
the clearest evidence is sufficient to bring a criminal 
to justice. Indeed, the very name of Justice is wrongly 
used when predicated of any proceeding in the courts 
of law at Rome. All is secret, all is arbitrary, all is 
venal. Any length of time may elapse between ap- 
prehension and trial, during which time evidence may 
be suppressed in a hundred ways, or, if it be worth the 
trouble, false evidence suborned. _ 

Connected with this arbitrary method of proceeding, 
is another cause why the robbers escaped free. To give 
evidence, in Rome, is rather worse than to be accused. 
The unfortunate passer-by who witnesses a crime, is sum- 
moned from day to day, when there is no prospect of the 
case being judged: is compelled to attend without any 


were robbed and murdered in a carriage only this last spring.’ ‘ Well, sir,’ 
was the answer, ‘I was resident in Rome all last winter and spring, and had 
the best opportunity for hearing all the news; and I can most certainly 
assure you that nothing of the kind ever happened.’ ; 

I record here this audacious falsehood—(1.) because it furnishes an admir- 
able illustration of the Appendix of Father Newman’s A/ologia pro Vita Sua, 
in which he maintains that a lie may be told for a just cause: and shows what 
sort of cause a high authority in the Romish Church believes to be a just one : 
and (2.) because it is only a fair specimen of the way in which facts, notorious 
at Rome, are systematically denied by Roman Catholics in England. 

1 A brother of Cardinal Antonelli was robbed; the next day the police 
restored the whole of the property. 
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compensation for his time, and if he is known to have 
given evidence tending to inculpate, becomes a marked 
victim for the future revenge of the assassin. Hence, 
not unnaturally, the universal practice among the Romans 
is, when anything unusual occurs in the street, to turn 
‘out of the way instantly, that they may not witness it. 
On the commission of the bloody deed above related, 
the street was instantly empty, and the poor victims 
were left without help, while the robbers got safe off. 
_ As may be conceived, the public indignation at such 
an atrocious outrage has been raised to the highest. 
That in a city with two police establishments, number- 
ing many thousand men, and garrisoned by 20,000 
French soldiers, that common safety for life and 
property should not be attained, which the presence 
‘ of a few dozen policemen insures in many a city in 
England, implies great blame somewhere or other. 
The members of the police force are notoriously dis- 
reputable; the government itself is known to be 
corrupt; criminals escape, and are sheltered: what 
wonder, if the most damaging inferences are drawn; 
what wonder if, day by day, the cup of public indigna- 
tion is filling to the brim, and demanding the expulsion 
from power of a prince and his satellites who do not 
choose to fulfil the very first conditions of the tenure 
of power? 

On this occasion, as on every other when its conduct 
has been called in question, the Papal Government 
attempted to throw dust in men’s eyes. Immediately 
after the murder, two men were arrested, who were 
not the murderers.’ Rome was quieted for a few days, 
and the escape of the real criminals, we may believe, 
has been thus secured. Meantime the Secret National 
Committee of moderate Liberals have addressed to the 
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French General in command a respectful and.temperate 
letter, representing to him that if it is necessary, for high 
reasons of state, that the Romans should, by 20,000 
bayonets, be prohibited from putting themselves under 
a better government, at least those who thus prohibit 
them should provide for the public security. If, being 
so well able to do this, they do it not, they make 
themselves accomplices of the corrupt and incompetent 
power which their presence here tends to shore up 
and prolong. 

Rome, they urge, has become, by invitation and 
encouragement of the priestly government, the resort 
of the very dregs of mankind. The guilty, the disaffected, 
the poltroons who escape the military levies, the re- 
actionary Neapolitans, all find welcome here. It is 
known for a fact, that priests who have been compelled 
to fly from the kingdom of Italy, not for political 
reasons, but for the foulest and most revolting crimes 
against nature, are harboured and favoured here. Rome, 
in its present state, is a disgrace to Christendom, and 
a blot upon humanity itself. 

I state these things in the fulfilment of a solemn 
duty. The interests and the immortal hopes of 
thousands are at stake in this matter. Those of 
whom I am bringing up the evil report, are consummate 
masters of the arts of finesse and intrigue. They can, 
and they do, deny whatever it suits them to deny. 
In England, their partisans adopt the plan of meeting 
with a direct negative, whenever it is safe to do so, 
any assertions which may be made respecting corrupt 
practices here at Rome. Here, in Rome, the most 
atrocious falsehoods are printed in the Papal journals 
respecting England, her institutions, the spirit of her 
government, the state of her population. They know 
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that they are safe in making their assertions. No 
reply can be inserted in any public organ (if this 
name can be given to the two miserable daily prints 
sent forth by the Government), without sanction of\ 
the rulers, which is sure to be refused. ‘From what 
‘we hear and read in the papers,’ said a Roman to a 
friend of mine, ‘England must be a perfect hell 
upon earth!’! 

The lamentable part of the matter for an English- 
man who witnesses all this is, not the hearing his 
beloved country thus traduced (for when he once 
knows the men, blame from them becomes the richest 
praise, as praise from them would indeed be cause of 
shame), but it is to see his ingenuous countrymen and 
_ countrywomen taking in with all simplicity the false and 
‘honeyed words of these bad men: to see silly girls, 
only half trained at home in the Christian faith, 
drawn by degrees into their nets, till they are hope- 
lessly and fatally entangled: to hear, in general society, 
the most exalted encomiums passed on men whose 
lives and words are deserving of anything rather than 
praise; and every now and then to hear of this or 
that weak and miserable person forsaking the faith, 
and ‘going over’ to worship images, and believe 
delusions, and uphold the monstrous lie of modern 
Romanism. 

There is another element in the safe escape of the 
robbers, so characteristic of this modern Romanism, 
that it deserves a word of notice. Before the perpe- 
tration of their crime, they take care to have their 
passports prepared, and at once, on its commission, 


1 Let any one contrast with the incidents of the murder above related, 
the pursuit, capture, trial, and execution of Miiller, and the complete 
vindication of English justice by his confession on the scaffold. 
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make for the frontier. But how to obtain this pass- 
port? The law of the Roman Church requires that 
every man should confess and receive the Communion 
(i.e, as much of it as that Church gives to her 
members, if they be laymen) at Easter. If this have 
not been done, no passport can be obtained. But there 
are many persons who either neglect, or object, to 
receive the Communion altogether, or do not choose 
to receive it at the hands of such priests as are com- 
‘monly found here. If these persons wished to leave 
Rome, they would be at once stopped by the diffi- 
culty, that a passport would not be granted them. The 
way in which this difficulty is got over is truly curious 
and worthy of note. Every one who receives the. 
Sacrament at Easter, has a certificate to that effect 
given him by the administering priest. The practice 
accordingly is this: some one person receives it many 
times, obtains a corresponding number of certificates, 
and sells them to those who may happen to want 
them. And thus fraud, in the: most solemn matters, 
is generated and perpetuated. 

And now I will ask my reader to accompany me 
into some of the Roman churches; and while we 
are there, he shall judge for himself whether or not 
the words used in the beginning of this letter are 
true. 

We will first enter the fine church of S. Maria 
sopra Minerva. The time shall be Christmas-eve. 
Let it be observed that we are in no common church, 
and in the presence of no common body of men: 
this is the head-quarters of the Dominicans, and 
the general of the order resides here. Those voices, 
roughly and uproariously intoning and responding (as 
the manner is here), out of sight in their winter choir 
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behind the altar, are no ignorant country choir, no 
unlettered body in some far off-province: what we 
see here, we may depend on it, is the best, or of the 
best, of its kind. This is important for the end 
which we have in view. 

After perhaps an hour of service of different kinds, 
in which the people take no part whatever, we see, 
by the stir which is going on, and the passing out and 
in between the winter choir and the sacristy, that 
something is about to be done. At last a silken 
canopy appears, borne on four poles at the corners. 
A priest goes up to the altar, and lifts a white cloth, 
which had previously during the service been conceal- 
ing something beneath, as is the case on the Com- . 
munion table of our English churches, when the 
"elements about to be consecrated are placed there be- 
fore Morning Prayer. And now, if my English reader 
had been present, I believe he would have felt what 
I felt,—a glow of shame heating his cheek, —shame 
for our disgraced Christianity,—shame for our very 
nature itself,— when the object thus reverently con- 
cealed proved to be a wax doll, about eighteen 
inches in length. This the priest took in his arms 
with gestures of reverence; and it was borne round 
the church, under the canopy, in solemn procession, 
with candles held by each Dominican. When the 
head of the procession reached the end of what we 
in England should call the south aisle (churches in 
Rome are built without regard to east and west), he 
stood still, and faced down the aisle. Each member 
of the body, as he came up, having given his candle 
into the hand of an attendant who extinguished it, 
reverently approached the doll, kissed its toes, and, 
bowing, touched them with his forehead. Nor was 
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this all. When every one in the procession had done 
this, the priest delivered the doll to another, appar- 
ently inferior in rank, who took it to a side: altar, 
over which was a presepé, a representation of the © 
manger, with St. Joseph and St. Mary. In this manger 
the doll was eventually deposited; but, first, a rail was — 
run out into the church, like the rail at which our 
communicants kneel, and at that rail the people flock- 
ing knelt by relays, while the doll was carried round 
again and again, each person, as the Dominicans had 
done, kissing its toes, and touching them reverently 
with the forehead. er 

It is impossible to conceive a more disgusting or 
a more instructive exhibition. Disgusting, for the - 
reasons which I have already mentioned: instructive, 
because such a thing as this tears the veil off from 
the decent semblance which Romanism takes care to 
present when on its trial before public opinion, and 
gives the lie to a hundred specious assertions of 
perverters and perverted. No introduction to Roman 
rites can be better than this for an ingenuous English 
mind, disposed to take what is falsely called a chari- 
table view of Rome’s corruptions of Christian doctrine 
and practice. The real strength of a system, as of a 
machine, is to be measured by its weakest part; and 
it is a wholesome truth to bear in mind, that the real 
character of Romanism is to be sought, not in the 
best sermon one may hear, nor in the simplest and 
least objectionable rite,—but in these its lower and 
more revolting idolatries, not tolerated only for the 
sake of the commonalty, but practised and sanctioned, 
as we have seen, by the regularly organized and more 
learned bodies in the Church. 

A friend of mine was talking with a well-known 
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pervert, who is the chosen organ of the Papacy for 
decoying away the English visitors at Rome from the 
faith of Christ. In the course of argument, my in- 
formant pressed this adoration of the Bambino (or 
baby: so the wax doll is called): on which he received 
this reply:—‘I have not seen it, and know nothing 
Fok ite 

Now, if these words, or words to this effect, were 
used, a remarkable fact comes to light: that one of the 
_ most esteemed champions of modern Romanism ignores, 

and has no sympathy with, a rite of his Church, per- 

formed at a most solemn season, and sanctioned by 
the presence and participation of that Church’s rulers. 
So much in disproof (if indeed any disproof were 
necessary) of the much-vaunted unbroken unanimity 
-and uniformity of practice of modern Romanists. 
A great stir has been made this winter in Rome about 
- Renan’s notorious book. Knowing what no one who 
observes can help knowing about the state of belief 
here, it is somewhat curious that such should have 
been the case. But very often, the less the reality is 
present, the more vigorous is the effort to keep up the 
semblance. 

It is not, however, for the sake of making this remark 
that I have noticed the circumstance, but on account 
of a placard which I observed on the walls in con- 
nexion with this movement against Renan. A _ book 
was advertised, entitled, ‘A prayer to our Lord Jesus 
Christ to avenge the outrages which are committed 
against His Divine Majesty.’ And this in Rome! 
Where, it may be asked, is that Divine Majesty more 
outraged than here? Here, where the worship and the 
mention of our Blessed Lord are, at ordinary times, 
almost altogether superseded? It is surely needless to 
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observe to any visitor in a Roman Catholic country in 
our own days, that the Madonna has, as matter of fact, 
usurped the place of her Divine Son, and even of cad 
whole Three Persons in the Holy Trinity.* . 

With nine-tenths of living Romanists the whole of 
the faith once delivered to the saints is set aside, and 
is as if it had never been; and this goddess-worship ° 
(for such it is in reality) has taken its place. Every- 
thing is done by, everything is sought from, the 
Madonna. As to our Blessed Lord, He is but a help- 
less Infant in her arms. The burden of their prayers 
to her is, to show herself to be a mother, and com- 
mand Him to do this and that. By an atrocious mis- 
interpretation of Holy Scripture, she is set forth as the 
destined bruiser of the serpent’s head, and representa- 
tions of her are constantly found in the act of doing 
this by herself, without His co-operation or aid. By 
the last great innovation on Christian doctrine, the 
fiction of the Immaculate Conception, our Lord has 
been virtually deprived of all share in the Redemption 
of mankind, and she has been substituted in His place. 
If she were indeed free from all stain of sin from her 
birth, then she, and not her Son, was the second and 
righteous Head of our human nature: and Christ was 
born, and lived, and died in vain, or only to increase 
her glory. When was ever a greater outrage committed 
against His Divine Majesty than the assertion of this 
monstrous doctrine? : 

And what has been the fruit of this in the talk and 
the practice of the people? Let me repeat here an 
anecdote which has been before in print, and which I 


1 It is futile to attempt to reply to this assertion of matter of fact, by 
citation from liturgies, and statements as to what is going on at solemn times 
in churches. Iam speaking in the text of the religion of the people. 
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have from the author of the book in which it 1s told. 
‘One of the workmen in a studio in Rome, having 
become enraged, began to swear so violently, ‘Per 
Cristo,” ‘‘Sangue dt Cristo,” ‘‘ Maladetto sangue dt 
Cristo,” that a friend of mine, a Protestant, shocked 
at his profanity, and peculiarly offended by the oath, 
which is terrible to English ears, assumed the task of 
admonishing him: ‘‘ Do you forget who Christ is that 
you thus blaspheme Him?” ‘‘ Bah,” answered the 
man, ‘‘I’m not afraid of Him (non ho paura dt lui!).” 
“Whom, then, do you fear?” pursued my friend. ‘Vz 
divo, I will tell you,” was the answer of the man, as 
he approached the questioner, and whispered in his 
ear, “‘Ho paura della Madonna, ma non dt lu :—I’m 
afraid of the Madonna, but not of Him!”’—(Roba di 
‘Roma, ii. 220). 

_ This is but..a fair specimen of the result, in the 
popular mind, of the dethronement of our Blessed 
Lord by Romanism, and the substitution of a mere 
creature in His place. And indeed how should it be 
otherwise? In the regular daily prayers said in the 
schools (I speak from having heard them as prescribed 
by authority, in one of the Asili d’Infanzia), the name 
of our Lord does not once occur. The little children, 
crossing themselves and joining their hands, are made 
to say, thrice over, the Lord’s prayer (in Latin, not one 
word of which they understand), and the Ave Maria, or 
salutation of the angel to the Blessed Virgin; the latter 
containing words of deep historic interest and import as 
used by him, but, as a prayer in the mouth of a 
Christian, utterly devoid of any meaning whatever. 
And in all this not one word of the Lord Jesus Christ! 
Should He arise to avenge His outraged majesty, where 
will the blow first and mainly descend ? 

B 
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And while on this weighty matter let me add another 
remark. Should any be disposed to reply to what has 
been said, by alleging that the fact of the presence of — 
the divine Child in His mother’s arms, and the occur- 
rence of the crucifix as an object of adoration (though 
this latter is but rare at Rome in comparison with the 
images and pictures of the Madonna), are sufficient’ 
proofs of our Blessed Lord being still in His’ place 
of honour in Romish worship, let me say thus much 
in rejoinder: To honour our Blessed Lord is to honour 
Him as He now is—exalted at God’s right hand to 
be our Prince and our Saviour. We adore, not facts 
in His life of humiliation, but Himself in His present 
glory. For these former, we bless and praise Him, and 
thankfully commemorate them; but we do not, and we 
must not now, worship Him as an Infant, or as hanging | 
on Hiscross. If we are of His Church, He is ever with 
us, even to the end of the world: not in the mere his- © 
torical verity of the past, but in the living verity of the 
present. To worship Him now as an Infant, to worship 
Him now as in the act of being crucified, is to worship 
Him as He is not at this present time,—to worship Him 
not as He has revealed Himself to us for our grace and 
help, to worship Him not according to His command, 
but according to our own imaginations: is, in fact, not 
an act of Christian worship at all, but of fond idolatry, 
be the image before the eye or before the mind. The 
Jesus whom we worship is God, in our glorified nature, 
sitting at the right hand of the Father, and as our High 
Priest making intercession for us. Him in His Person, 
as He is, we worship, and not otherwise. 

Let me go on to speak of pictures and images: not 
separately, but in one, and under one category; for 
when worship is in question, I know of no difference 
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between them. Cardinal Wiseman, in his little decoy- ~ 
novel, Fabiola, has the following curious. passage: 
‘The gods and goddesses have all been smashed, 
pulverised? As I have grown older, I have grown 
wiser: and I have come to the conclusion that Mr. 
Jupiter and Mrs. Juno are no more gods than you or 
-L: so I summarily got rid of them.’ 

‘Yes,’ the interlocutor replies, ‘that may be very 
well: and I, though neither old nor wise, have been 
long of the same opinion. But why not retain them 
-as works of art?’ 

‘Because they had been set up here not in that 
capacity, but as divinities. They were here as im- 
postors, under false pretences: and as you would 
turn out of your house any bust or image found 
“among those of your ancestors, but belonging to quite 
another family, so did I these pretenders to a higher 
connexion- with me, when I found it false. Neither 
could I run a risk of their being bought for the 
continuance of the same in future.’ 

I call this a curious passage, not that it bears on 
the general question of representing real objects of 
worship by images (for the upholding of which the 
reader will perceive that a loophole is cleverly left), 
but because it applies so exactly to the present practice 
(whatever the conventional theory may be) of the wor- 
shippers of images here and in other Roman Catholic 
countries. This practice, in patent and undeniable 
matter of fact, is to worship the image, not as an aid 
to the worship of the unseen person represented by 
it, but as being itself a god or goddess, having will and 
power, separately existent and separately prayed to and 
had recourse to. For any one here in Rome, or in any 
Roman Catholic country, no proof of this is needed. 
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The fact, that one image is regarded as holier or more | 


efficacious than another, is of itself sufficient proof. If, 


as they pretend, images are only aids to bring the thing 
represented before the mind’s eye, then one might do 


this more effectually than another, but in no case could 


we have agency or potency attributed to an image or 
picture. Yet winking images, miracle-working images, > 


speaking images, are among the very commonest tricks 
of this degraded priesthood, and are implicitly believed 


in by the people. The miraculous picture of the © 


Madonna in the church of S. Maria del Popolo is to 
wink at a given time, and did wink accordingly. The 
picture of the same (also given out as painted by St. 
Luke, though they know well that all the pictures so 
reputed are Byzantine works of the middle ages) in SS. 


Cosmas and Damian in the Forum, is declared, by an | 


inscription in the church, to have spoken to Gregory the 
Great, and reproved him, when he once passed it with- 
out doing reverence.! | 

On the 31st of March of the present year, it was my 
fortune to pay a visit to the miraculous picture of the 
Madonna at Vicovaro, near Tivoli. I had intended to 
go to Horace’s Villa at Licenza, but was prevented by 
the state of the roads from advancing further than 
Vicovaro. For this I am not sorry, as it enabled me 
to witness with my own eyes what I shall now 
describe. 


1 This having been once denied by Romanists in England, I give the 
inscription, as z¢ stands, on the right hand of the entrance to the church: 
‘L’imagine di Maria Santissima che esiste all’ altar maggiore parld a S. 
Gregorio Papa dicendogli. Perché pii non mi saluti mentre passando eri 
solito salutarmi, il Santo domando perdono e concesse a quelli che celebrano 
in quell’ altare la liberazione dell’ anima dal purgatorio, civé per quell’ anima 
per la quale si celebra la messa.’ 


’ 


: 
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Outside the church was a stall, at which I bought 
a copy of a hymn addressed by the inhabitants of the 
town ‘to their miraculous picture of the most Holy 
Mary our Advocate, which, on July 22, 1863, began 
to move its eyes miraculously.’ Then follows the 
hymn, which is poor enough. Inside the church, over 
the high altar, surrounded with decorations and with 
lights, is placed the picture, a beautiful one, full of 
feeling and pathos. The hands are lightly united in 
prayer, and the face is turned upwards, the eyes being 
large and lustrous, and in the very act of beginning 
to weep. It is a work of the school of Guido, and 
might be by the master himself. 

Before the altar rails were kneeling a group of con- 
tadimi, or country people, on their way from the Easter 
services at Rome. The priest was kneeling at the altar, 
singing the Litany of the Virgin, in which she is ad- 
dressed in- direct prayer, ‘Mother of mercy, have 
mercy upon us:’ ‘ Mother of grace, have mercy upon 
us, &c.: the contadim repeating the ‘ Miserere nobis’ 
after each title of invocation had been given out by 
the priest.? 

This being ended, the worshippers all bent down and 


1 This statement has been questioned by some who suppose that the 
direct invitation, ‘ W/zserere nobis,’ ‘Have mercy upon us,’ is reserved in 
Roman Catholic litanies for the Divine Persons. But the fact was so: and I 
directed the attention of my party to it, repeated as it was many times in 
our hearing. The fact is, that every attribute of God Himself is uniformly 
transferred to her. I have seen a ‘ Prayer to Mary,’ issued by authority, 
parodying the Lord’s Prayer, ‘Our Mother which art in heaven,’ &c. The 
whole Psalter, as is well known, has been parodied in a like manner, her 
name being everywhere substituted for that of Jehovah. In the Catechism of 
the Council of Trent, Part IV., ch. vi., qu. 4 is entitled, ‘How may we 
pray the Saints to have mercy upon us?’ and it is explained by the trumpery 
evasion that when we do, we merely mean ¢hat they should pray to God to 
have mercy upon us! 
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kissed the pavement, and then went backwards out of 
the church, bowing repeatedly as they pass down 
the long nave. 

Meantime we were invited into the sacristy to see ae 
the book of testimonials to the fact of the miracle. 
The witnesses were many, of all nations. The purport 
of their testimony was mainly this: that at such “ie 
time (one was dated but a week previous, March 23, 
1864) the deposer had seen the left, or the right eye, 
or both, move or enlarge, or fill with tears; or the 
expression of the face change, or the throat become 
agitated; many of the depositions were accompanied 
with fervent expressions of thankfulness and joy. 

Now as to the account to be given of the phenomena 
thus deposed to. It is well known that certain ar- 
rangements of lines and of colours cause the appearance, 
when long contemplated, of unsteadiness and of motion 
in a picture; especially if combined with the representa- 
tion of an expression of countenance itself emotional, 
and, if I may thus use the word, transitional. Now 
this last is: eminently the case with the picture at 
Vicovaro. I am convinced, that were I a devotee 
kneeling before that picture, I could in ten minutes 
imagine it to undergo any such change as those 
recorded in. the book. All is engaging, uncertain, 
lustrous, suggestive. Those who know (and who at 
Rome does not know?) the beautiful ‘La Speranza’ 
by Guido (?) in the sacristy of S. Pietro-in Vincoli,? 
will quite understand what I mean. I have an instance 
in the Deanery at Canterbury of the effect of certain 
colours in producing the appearance of motion. The 
portrait of one of the early Deans, if steadily looked 


1 Now at Rome no longer. It was sold this year to an Englishman and 
is now in this country. 
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at for a few seconds, will any day begin to move its 
eyes, not miraculously, but in the ordinary course of 
.the laws of colour. 

‘Now these things being so, what can be more dis- 
graceful than the imposture which is here and elsewhere 
practised on the devout and ignorant? Practised, not 
in a corner, nor by a few priests for their private gain, 
but under the immediate sanction of the princes of the 
Church, and of her sovereign Pontiff? I was shown 
in the sacristy rich presents which had been sent by 
the Pope himself in recognition of the great miracle. 
Moreover, in the book of testimonials I read with shame 
one written by a person who was once an English 
clergyman but now holds a distinguished position in 
the Papal Court. Educated as this deposer must have 
been, it is really astonishing how he can either be 
duped by, or lend himself to, this ridiculous fraud. For 
‘one or other of these alternatives must be the case: 
and, to my mind, it is impossible to conceive a de- 
gradation deeper than the former of them, except the 
latter.! 

When this ‘ miracle’ at Vicovaro began, the example 
became rapidly contagious in Rome. The streets are 
full of Madonnas, and these, here and there, began to 
wink and move. But our friends the French, more 
zealous for decorum than its proper guardians at Rome, 
had them plastered up, and nipped in the bud this 
promising speculation. 

Accompany me into the church of St. Agostino, 
the Methodist meeting-house, so to speak, of Rome, 
where the extravagance of the enthusiasm of the lower 


1 If I am not misinformed, another name may be found there, interesting 
to many English at Rome. It might be well to ascertain whether the writer 
repudiates winking images as he did the worship of the Bambino. 
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orders is allowed freer scope than in the more genteel 
churches. Enter at either of the doors in the Piazza 
di St. Agostino, look to the right or left, according to_ 
which door you enter, and what do you see? a tawny 
marble image of the Virgin, with the child in her arms. 
Both Virgin and child are covered, smothered, with 
jewels, votive offerings of those whose prayers the 
image has heard and answered. All round the image 
the walls are covered with votive offerings likewise; 
some of a similar kind—jewels, watches, valuables of 
different descriptions. (Some are bold to say that the 
jewels which we see are not real, but only the imita- 
tions in paste of the original offerings, themselves dis- 
posed of by the priests. I know not how that may be, 
but only in this case report general rumour.) Some 
offerings again consist of pictures, representing, | 
generally in the rudest way, some sickness or accident, 
cured or averted by the appearance in the clouds of © 
the Madonna, as seen in the image. Almost the whole 
side of the church is covered, from near the pavement 
to near the roof, with these highly curious productions. 

But look at the human tenants of this, I can hardly 
call it Christian, church. See them coming up to the 
image one after another, reverently kissing the foot, 
which is nearly worn away by the multitudes of devotees, 
and touching it with their foreheads; then, dipping a 
finger in the oil of the lamp which burns before the 
idol, they go their way from the church. -The people 
of quality, I forgot to mention, carefully wipe with 
their handkerchiefs the toe before they bring it into 
contact with their lips or foreheads. 

‘THOU SHALT NOT BOW DOWN TO THEM, NOR WOR- 
SHIP THEM.’ How do they get over this, and indeed 
the whole of this second Commandment? rejoins some 
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ingenious English reader. How? Why, simply by 
expunging it from the Decalogue. Such audacity can 
hardly be believed. I have heard of Roman Catholics 
in England denying it, as is their wont when any of 
their corrupt practices are asserted by a person not 
ready with his proof. 
. Here, then, 7s the proof, taken from the Dottrina 
Cristiana, the authorized manual of instruction used 
in Rome. Q. ‘How many are the commandments of 
God?” A. ‘Ten.’ Q. ‘Say the Ten’ Command- 
ments.’ <A. ‘1. I am the Lord thy God, thou shalt 
not have another God before me. 2. Thou shalt not 
take the name of God in vain. 3. Remember to sanctify 
the feast-days,’ &c., &c.; the ten being made out by 
dividing the tenth thus: g. ‘Thou shalt not desire the 
wife of another. 10. Thou shalt not desire the goods 
of another.’ And this mutilated version of the Com- 
mandments, it is implied, contains the very words in 
which they were written by God on the two tables. 
So much for the fidelity of this pretended ‘ Church’ 
of Rome, which gives itself out for the guardian 
and interpreter of Scripture. But now let us see how 
her practice stands as to her boasted uniformity and 
consistency with herself. Jveland is not quite so far 
removed as Rome from the influence of the public 
opinion of men who have their Bibles in their’ hands. 
So this always uniform and infallible Church gives in 
Ireland another version of the Ten Commandments int 
which the second is inserted entire.1 


1 See the Ursuline Manual, published for the use of the Ursuline Convent, 
Cork, I cite it as quoted in Romanism as tt ts at Rome, by the Hon. J. W. 
Percy, p. 218, But the Irish manuals are not by any means uniform. Four . 

have been sent to me: Butler's Third Size General Catechism, Reilly’s Cate- 
sion and Butler's First Size Catechism. In all of these the Command- 
ments stand as in the Roman Dottrina Cristiana; whereas in the fourth, Zhe 
| 


* 
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But is all this worship for nought ?—this crowding to 
the ‘stations’ at certain days, this kissing and adoring 


of images: are these acts of devotion simply: expres- 


sions of faith and love? Or are they done in hope of 4 


obtaining some heartfelt petition? Ah, no. All these 
motives seem to have been insufficient to bring the 


faithful round the shrines, in due number, or to fill the” 


coffers with the requisite contributions. They have 
therefore been supplemented by the monstrous fiction 


of indulgences. And, now, what is an indulgence? The. 


answers one gets to this question are as curious as they 
are various. According to the calibre and supposed 
motive of the inquirer, the explanation is one or another. 
But as far as I can gather from printed authorities, that 
put forth for public belief seems to say, that indulgence 


means liberation, either entire or for some specified | 


time, from the pains of purgatory. With the fact that 
the whole tenet of purgatorial pains is an idle fiction, I 
have at present no concern; but am judging of indul- 
gences ex concesso, supposing that such pains really 
exist. Now, on this hypothesis, I say that it is an 
inexcusable fault of the Roman Catholic world, and in 
particular of the inhabitants of Rome, if any one man, 
woman, or child, ever goes into purgatory, or if any one 
is now left there, of all that have hitherto died. There 
is hardly a church in Rome where plenary indulgence is 
not to be obtained every day for the living and the dead. 
Over the doors of the churches we read the inscription, 


General Catechism, &c., by the Right Rev. James Doyle, Bishop of Kildare 
and Leighlin, prescribed by him to be taught throughout those dioceses, the 
first commandment stands thus: ‘lam the Lord thy God: thou shalt not 
have any strange gods before me: thou shalt not make to thyself either an 
2dol, or any figure to adore tt.’ Strange indeed, to find that the one unvary- 
ing and infallible Church cannot even make up its mind, what is the first 
Commandment of God! See on this subject, the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent, Part III., ch. ii., qu. 16. 
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“Indulgentia plenaria quotidiana pro vivis et defunctis,’ 
which Latin words, I submit, will bear no other inter- 
pretation. Then, besides this general and wide grant, 
‘most generous are the particular concessions of in- 
dulgence, both for a man’s self and for the souls in 
purgatory. One’s mind is perfectly confounded with 
the vastness of the numbers of years which may be 
gained by any worshipper on solemn occasions ; indeed, 
on every day of his life. By visiting the Church of 
Santa Croce in Gerusalemme on the second Sunday in 
Advent may be gained ‘ 11,000 years of indulgence and 
‘the remission of all one’s sins.’ By visiting that of SS. 
Cosmas and Damian, in the Forum, any day, 1000 years, 
‘and on the day of the station, at the same church, 
10,000 years. By kissing the foot of the idol in St. 
Agostino once in every day, 100 days’ indulgence may 
be gained. So that if a devout Roman chose to pass 
in his walk every day for a year these two last churches, 
he might gain at St. Agostino 36,500, and at SS. Cosmas 
and Damian 365,000 years’ remission of purgatory: in 
all, 401,500 years for every year of his life by these two 
churches only. It is no exaggeration to say, that this 
number might easily be multiplied tenfold without entail- 
ing any onerous duty. Percy, in the book quoted in a note 
above, gives an authorized true measure of the Virgin’s 
foot, taken from her real shoe, on which is inscribed 
that Pope John XXII. conceded 300 years (in a German 
authorized edition of the same it is 700) of indulgence 
to whoever should kiss this measure and recite three 
Ave-Marias. This was confirmed by Pope Clement VIII. 
in 1603, and was extended to any similar measures 
taken from the original one; adding, that it is also to be 
applicable to the souls in purgatory. So that any 
devout German, without stirring from his easy-chair, 
might, supposing three Ave-Marias to occupy five 
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minutes, gain, in one hour of each day of his life, 8400 
years of indulgence; or, by this means alone, in each 


year, upwards of three million years. It isvery common 


to see inscribed over altars here in Rome, ‘ Every mass 
said at this altar liberates one soul from purgatory ;’ 
and authoritative declarations clearly contradict the 
interpretation sometimes evasively given, that the soul 
so to be liberated is not to be specified. | 

There is a great Institution at Rome, which in fact 
may be called the Institution of Rome: greater than the 
Church, far greater than the trade, or the wellbeing of 
the city. It is the Pontifical Lottery—La Lotteria 
Pontificia — the lottery of the Visible Head of the 
Church: the gambling institution of the Vicar of Christ 
upon earth. How does it look? Certainly, on paper, 
not well. But as certainly, in fact and in practice, in- 
finitely worse. And of this awkward effect of such a 
conjunction, Romanists in society at Rome are well 
aware. They do not like to hear of the Lottery—they 
are surprised that we English take notice of anything so 
low: once or twice I have been surprised to hear even 
partisans of Pio IX. call it ‘an immoral thing.’ Yet 
here it is, beyond comparison, as I remarked, the 
greatest institution of Rome. The common people live 
with it ever.in their thoughts, their dreams, their 
prayers. Let us look a little into the working, and the 
collateral influences, of this ordinance of the Roman 
Catholic Church; for such, we shall see, it is. 

And in order to this, I will ask my reader to ac- 
company me to my usual haunt at such times—the 
Piazza Madama, behind the General Post Office, at a 
quarter before noon on any Saturday. It is the 
weekly drawing of the Pontifical Lottery. What 
do we see? 
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First, the Piazza, or square, is crowded with people, 
mostly of the lowest class. There are, mingled with 
them, a few of higher station; some three or four 
carriages with English spectators; French soldiers, 
without whom is no place and no thing in Rome; 
“and here and there a thick face, with its arched nose, 
from the Ghetto, or Hebrew quarter. 

Look up, and you see a balcony projecting over the 

arched gateway of a large imposing building, forming 
one side of the square. This balcony on ordinary days 
_bears on its entablature the inscription, Ministero delle 
Finanze, ‘ Ministry of the Finances.’ But to-day it is 
dressed out in flaunting red, as for a festa, and the 
inscription is covered over. But it may be as well to 
bear it in mind. 
_ In the middle of this balcony, on the rail, is fixed 
a glass barrel, with a handle to turn it round. Behind 
it stand three or four officials, who have been just 
now ushered in with a blast from two trumpeters, 
also stationed in the balcony. Immediately behind 
the glass barrel itself stands a boy of some twelve or 
thirteen years, dressed in the white uniform of one of 
the orphan establishments, with a huge white shovel 
hat. Some time is occupied by the folding, and put- 
ting into the barrel, pieces of paper, inscribed with the 
numbers, from one onwards. Each of these is pro- 
claimed, as folded and put in, by one of the officials 
who acts as spokesman or crier. At last, after eighty- 
seven, eighty-eight, and eighty-nine have been given 
out, he raises his voice to a chant, and sings forth, 
Numero novanta, ‘number ninety,’ this completing the 
number put in. — 

And now, or before this, appears on the balcony 
another character—no less a person than a Mon- 
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signore, or high dignitary of the Church; one on 
his way to the highest preferment—already all but 
a bishop, and soon possible to become a cardinal. 
He appears, not in his ordinary, but in his more 
solemn official costume; and this connects the cere- 
monial directly with the spiritual authority of the 
realm. And now commences the drawing. The 
barrel having been for some time turned rapidly 


round to shuffle the numbers, the orphan takes off 


his hat, makes the sign of the cross, and having waved 
his open hand in the air to show that it is empty, inserts 
it into the barrel, and draws out a number, giving it 
to the Monsignore, who opens it and hands it to the 


crier. This latter then gives it out, in tone and. 


words as follows: 


zai soars 
sae cee ceencees Fees 


Prim -a es-trat-ta, nu-me-ro ven -tti - cin - gue, 


i.¢., ‘The first drawn is number twenty-five.’ (The 


first what, we shall see by and by.) Then the 


trumpets blow their blast and the same is repeated 
four times more: the proclamation varying each time, 
Seconda estratta, Terza, Quarta, Quinta, Gc.: five num- 
bers being thus the whole drawn, out of ninety put in. 
This done, with various expressions of surprise, delight, 
or disappointment from the crowd below, the officials 
disappear, the square empties itself, and .all is as 
usual till the next Saturday at the same time. 

Now, what does all this mean? The reader may 
already in some measure divine. But it may be well 
to explain a little further. 

In almost every street in Rome is a shop, and in 
every considerable street are several, devoted to the 
purchase of lottery-tickets. I shall not pretend to de- 
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scribe to my readers all the complications of single, 
double, and treble numbers which may be bought ; 
but shall content myself with saying that two numbers 
purchased with the double chance of these two numbers 
turning up are called an ‘ambo,’ and three purchased 
with the treble chance of those three turning up, are 
called a ‘teyvno’: and that, of course, the higher and 
more perilous the stake, the richer the prize, if obtained. 

Now it is not too much to say, that to get a favour- 
‘able tevno in the lottery is the great object in life of 
thousands in Rome: and all kinds of superstitions and 
vain fancies are put into play to insure this end. To 
mention but one. ‘The Book of Dreams,’ Libro de’ 
Sogni, now lies before me: originally published in 
Florence, but republished con permesso in Rome. The 
object of this book is to catalogue all the possible 
objects which can be dreamt of: and against each is 
placed a number, which is to be played in the lottery 
on the dream occurring. For example: a Roman 
dreams that he is going into the studio of a sculptor 
and is bitten by a dog. He consults his Libro de’ 
Sogm, and finds, ‘Studio 37,’ ‘Scultore 52,’ ‘Cane 
mordace, 79... He goes and buys a ¢erno consisting 
of these three numbers. Sometimes the most import- 
ant services in case of accident or need of help are 
postponed to the more important consideration of 
numbers in the lottery, to be divined from combin- 
ations arising out of the circumstances. 


1 T give a few specimens of the numbered catalogue of the Libro de’ Sogni, 
from which the reader may form his own judgment of the reverence for 
religion which those entertain who sanction it. Agnus Dei (Lamb of God), 
86. Altare (altar), 56.  Anticristo (Antichrist), 9, 90. Bibbia (Bible), 37, 
45. Bestemmia (blasphemy), 84. Confessione (confession), 37. Con- 
fessore (confessor), 9. Crocifisso (crucifix), 33. Eternita (eternity), 90. 
Evangelio (Gospel), 65. Madonna, 60. Sacramento (sacrament), I. 
Santificazione (sanctification), 66. Spiriti celeste (spirits celestial), 903 
infernale (d’infernal), 14. 
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The tendency of all this is demoralizing to an extent 
which cannot be appreciated by those who have not 
seen it on the spot. The very children in Rome are 
all gamblers. At every corner they may be seen 
practising by games of chance for future higher stakes 
in the Lottery. And the grown-up children—for the 
Roman people are mostly children, stunted and kept 
back in growth by their miserable Government—they, 
from the priest down to the beggar, are intent upon 
one thing—a prize in the Lottery. An old woman is 
noticed praying, in an earnest and an agonized manner, 
before an image of the Virgin in the street. She is 
regarded by the foreign passers-by as an example of 


the simple and fearless devotion, which strangers © 


imagine to exist here. But one of the party, better 
acquainted with the Italian of the common people 
than the rest, cannot help catching a word or two as 
he passes: she is thus fervently praying—for a favour- 
able terno in the next drawing of the Lottery. 


The conduct of the Papal Government, in this matter, 


is (it is of no use mincing words where such solemn 
interests are at stake) simply infamous; worthy of the 
detestation of Christendom and of mankind. When 
the Lottery was first established, its object was the 
furnishing a marriage portion for certain young girls 
at the public expense. They were designated by 
numbers, and the fortunate ones were those whose 
numbers were drawn. Hence the use of the feminine 
gender in the announcement, ‘Prima estratta,’ etc. 
But in course of time the Popes have confiscated the 
charitable fund in this, as in many other cases, for 
their own exchequer, to which now the whole of it is 
appropriated. 

I have endeavoured to ascertain the amount brought 
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Fin by the Lottery to the Papal exchequer. The follow- 


ing numbers may not be exact, but I have them from 
authority which I can hardly doubt. I am told that, 
when the Papal States were existing in their integrity, 
the profit to the Government from each drawing was 
60,000 scudi,—.e., £12,500. At present, it is stated that 
the profit of each drawing is 30,000 scudi, or £6250. 

But here comes in another fact worthy to be recorded. 
Of old, and up to the beginning of last year, the draw- 
ings of the Roman Lottery were only held fortnightly. 
In the alternate weeks the Romans played in the other 
Italian lotteries by turns. Thus, when I was in Rome 
in 1861, I used to read announcements over the lottery 
shops, ‘Sz giuoca per Firenze, ‘The play this week is 
for Florence.’ But, since all notice and recognition 
of Italy have ceased, matters have been altered; the 
_ play in the Italian lotteries has been discontinued, and 
the Pope’s lottery is now drawn every week: and I am 
told that the weekly gain to the Government is that 
which I have mentioned—viz., 30,000 scudi, on the 
whole, the same as before the Papal dominions were 
curtailed. I repeat, I do not vouch for these numbers, 
but have heard them from those who ought to know. 

There is one terrible feature in this matter, of the 
truth of which I am on all hands assured, and which of 
itself justifies the strong language which I have above 
applied to the conduct of the ruling priests. It is this. 
It has been invariably found that, the greater is public 
distress and poverty, the greater likewise is the yield 
of the Lottery to the exchequer. Misery makes the 
people desperate,, and they venture more recklessly 
with the little they possess. And thus this Govern- 
ment of the Vicar of Christ fattens on the wretched- 
ness of its subjects. 
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But its conduct in another particular is severely com- 
mented on. Sacred times, with their strict rules, so 
ostentatiously paraded on the walls, with texts. of 
Scripture annexed, on the authority of the Cardinal 
Vicar, are set altogether aside when the Lottery is 
concerned. At the end of Lent a decree appears re- 
specting the spiritual exercises preparatory to the 
Easter communion. These are to take place at certain 
hours mentioned, and at such times shopkeepers are 
enjoined, under penalties, to shut their shops. But, 
will it be believed, the Lottery shops, under direct 
Government authority, and with the Papal arms over 
their doors, are at these solemn and prohibited times 
all open and inviting the public! Yet more. Saturday, 
March 19, was the Festival of St. Joseph, a day strictly 
kept here in Rome. Shops are shut, and the people 
make holiday, one and all. But what to do about the 
drawing of the Lottery? Shall it be on the Friday? 
How can that be, seeing that Friday is a day of 
abstinence and solemnity here, in which all amuse- 
ment is discouraged ?—seeing that I have heard making 
Friday a day of enjoyment denounced from the pulpit — 
as one of the sins of the sinful age? Yet on the Friday 
the Lottery was drawn. 

These few facts may serve to show the correctness of 
my description, when I said that the Lottery in modern 
Rome was practically a greater institution than the 
Church. ; 

Two things at Rome are much vaunted by those who 
are set to decoy our own countrymen and country- 
women into the Romish Church. These are, the 
universal gratuitous instruction for children, and the 
magnificent list of charitable institutions. Let me 
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offer a remark upon both, which Englishmen will do 
well to bear in mind. 

As to the first, I will say nothing of the very question- 
able advantage of gratuitous instruction; nor will I at 
present raise any inquiry as to the quality of the in- 
struction. I will dwell simply upon this—that it ought 
to be borne in mind what this education is as regards 
guantity. In every year there are in the Roman schools 
the following holidays. All Sundays, of course. All 
_ Thursdays. The whole of the Carnival. All Festas, or 
Feast days. All days connected with the Madonna. 
All days connected with the Pope. All Apostles’ days. 
Six days at Easter. Five at Christmas. The summer 
holidays, at the high schools amounting to three months 
and a half, at the low, or grammar schools, to one 
month. So that the portion of the year during which 
the Roman youth are receiving no instruction at all is 
very considerable indeed. I may add that in the ad- 
mirable Asili d’Infanzia, or Infant Schools, for which 
Rome is indebted to the exertions of two English 
princesses, it is absolutely forbidden to receive female 
scholars at all! 

As to the other point, the magnificent list of charities 
shown to wondering strangers, let this be borne in mind. 
A very large proportion of those which appear on the 
list have no real existence whatever. Take the trouble 
to track them to the place indicated, and you will find, 
either that there is no such thing, or that it has ceased 
to serve its charitable purpose and has been confiscated 
to serve the purposes of this or that reigning Pope. I 
am told that this is true of at least three-fourths of 
the whole list. A notable example of this is the noble 
institution of San Michele, on the Ripa Grande, or Port 
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of Rome, for poor and orphans. It is at present reduced 
to one-third of its original extent, and the rest of the 
vast building is turned into a political prison. 
Speaking of the Roman police, I may be allowed to 
mention an incident which happened to myself on 
Friday, January 15th, of the present year. I wanted to 
return a call in the Largo della Impresa, a small square 
(as we should phrase it) close to one of the most public 
places in Rome, the Piazza Colonna. I had asked my 
way from our landlady, but had taken some wrong 
turn and missed it. Meeting two Papal gendarmes on 
duty as the police of the city, I asked them for the 
Largo della Impresa, at the same time, to prevent 
mistake, showing them my friend’s card, on which it 
was very legibly written. They both pleaded ignorance. 
One suggested that I wanted the Ripresa de’ Barberi, a 
well-known street leading from the Corso to the Capitol. 
It was very evident that neither of them could read. It 
will hardly be credited, that these gendarmes on duty, 


who pleaded ignorance of the situation of a public place 


in Rome, were at the moment within a hundred yards 
of it! What should we think of the efficiency of a 
policeman on duty in Holborn who had never heard 
of Red Lion Square?! 

I know of cases not admitting of doubt, where the 
police have been participators in the proceeds of 
robbery: cases in which name, date, and testimony are 
all ready, whenever it shall be safe to produce them. 
Any one who knows what government is here, also 
knows that the faintest recognisable allusion to the 


1 In a very feeble notice of this letter which appeared in the Dudiix . 


Review, this story was set aside with a remark that ‘it was no wonder if the 
Roman police did not understand the Dean’s Italian.’ The reader will observe 
that this is wholly beside the purpose. Besides their clearly understanding it 
(for they repeated the name after me), they were shown it, legibly written. 
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details of any one of these cases would bring down on 

the head of the unfortunate victim of the plunderers 
immediate and inevitable vengeance, in the shape of 
arrest, imprisonment, exile, or whatever else the irre- 
sponsible tyranny of priestly power chose to inflict. 
In consequence, the Romans are compelled to suffer, 
and be silent. 

On two matters a few words must be said: the public 
teaching of this people, in print, and vivd voce. It may 
_ be easily imagined, from all that has been said, what a 
Roman newspaper must be. I have not, however, been 
contented with deducing the character of such a publica- 
tion @ priort from existing circumstances. I have now 
taken in for a month the journal which may be em- 
phatically called ‘The Pope’s Own,’—the Osservatore 
Romano. As far as my analysis goes, the recipe for 
producing it is somewhat like this. First, put aside, 
as not to be used, all subjects of real present interest, 
foreign and domestic, which can have any possible 
bearing on the hopes or fears, wishes or grievances, of 
Roman readers. For example. During the greater 
part of the time that I have taken the paper, the 
sovereign of this country has been seriously ill. Not 
one word of news respecting his health has ever ap- 
peared in the journal. During the whole time, street 
robberies and murders have been of frequent occurrence. 
Not one of them has been mentioned. The great murder 
of February 20, received, I believe, a notice of a few 
lines. During this time, conflicts between the French 
and Papal troops have occurred, and complications 
have arisen out of them, for the knowledge of which 
we are indebted to foreign journals. Again, not one 
word in the Pope’s newspaper. Every number contains 
nearly a whole page, on an average, of the bitterest 
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possible abuse of the kingdom of Italy, its sovereign, 
its parliament, its constituted authorities: and this is 
not unfrequently accompanied by expressions of. the 


~ most keen hatred towards England. 


Of course, Rome Papal is the object of the most 
fulsome adulation. Rome, the Rome of which I have 
been writing is quest’ angolo benedetto, solo immuné dalla 
tempesta che freme invano a piedi dell’ incrollubile scoglio: 
‘this blessed corner of the earth, which alone enjoys 
immunity from the tempest raging in vain at the foot 
of the rock which it cannot shake.’ 

The way in which this paper defends the Government 
which it serves is characteristic and highly instructive. 
A short time ago an article on the Courts of Justice 
in Rome appeared in the Paris paper, the Journal des 
Débats. It spoke the simple truth, and in the following 
terms. It must be premised that it was dealing with 
the recent robbery at the Central Roman Railway 
Station (which, like other Roman robberies, remains, 
and will remain, undiscovered) :—. 

‘When in Rome an offence of this kind is committed, 
the worst chance that can befall the plundered person 
is, the arrest of the thief. Ifthe victim is unfortunate 
enough to prosecute, he is first submitted to a most 
searching inquiry; then he is summoned before a 
magistrate, who does not admit him into his presence 
till after many hours of waiting in an ante-chamber, 
where he is obliged to be in contact with all kinds of 
low people. He has to give an exact and minute 
account of the articles stolen; he must prove by in- 
dependent testimony that he is the lawful possessor, 
and submit to the most severe interrogations. After 
all these annoyances, he is obliged to testify in court 
things which are not without peril to himself; and at 
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the end of the proceedings, he never sees again the 
articles which have been taken from him. I am wrong: 
sometimes he does see them again in the hands of 
justice: he looks on them, he touches them, he re- 
cognises them: he has to make a frocés-verbal of recog- 
nition; but they are never restored to him.’ 

In the absolute ‘ never’ of this last sentence there may 
be exaggeration; but in the main the charge is true. 
As to identification of objects stolen, I know a case 
_in which the prosecutor was asked, ‘Can you produce 
witnesses to prove that you had your watch on when 
you went out?’ As to the restoration of objects stolen, 
I know a case in which all a man’s spoons were stolen, 
but one. The police came for the one spoon to enable 
them to identify the rest: and it went the way of the 
rest—the owner never saw it again. 

And how does the reader suppose the Osservatore 
‘Romano replies to the paragraph in the Journal des 
Débats? By quoting the Roman Jaws, which are ex- 
cellent, but uniformly broken and disregarded by those 
in authority: and by producing statistics of the number 
of cases in which articles have been restored, but merely 
in numbers, without giving the names! As a friend 
remarked to me, the object of the reply was simply 
to compel the Débats to produce names and facts, that 
revenge might be taken on the persons who have ven- 
tured to complain. 

As may be imagined, after what has been said, the 
teaching which the Romans receive from their press 
is simply beneath contempt. The only value of their 
papers consists in the telegraphic despatches: and even 
these are suppressed, if not palatable to the priestly 
authorities. | 

Next, as to the pulpit in Rome; and here I may 
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confess that my experience has not been large: but that 
which I have had, has not tended to produce a high 
estimate of the instruction which the Romans derive 
from this source. The politico-papal character seemed 
to have borne down the spiritual and practical. The 
judgments which ‘this Italy of ours’ was suffering 
at God’s hand were eloquently described, and with 
vehement denunciation against those who have deserved 
them: the sins of which the preacher spoke were not 
those against justice and mercy and weightier matters 
“of the law, but eating meat on Fridays and Saturdays, 
not communicating at Easter, and the like. 

An acquaintance of mine was taken by a French 
Abbé to hear an eloquent Dominican, in the church of 
S. Maria sopra Minerva, preach in refutation of Renan’s 
infidel book. He preached most energetically and 
theatrically: and after a time he paused and cried out, 
‘And now, my brethren, a cheer for Jesus Christ!’ 
On which he shouted, ‘Viva Gest Cristo!’ and all 
the people raised a hearty cheer.. This, after a time, 
he repeated. Then, at the end of his sermon, he called 
for three vivas for Gest. Cristo, and when they had 
been given, cried out ‘Pik una altra volta!’—‘ One 
cheer more!’—which being enthusiastically given, all 
was concluded.t. The French Abbé was disgusted, 
saying, that such trash would not be listened to for 
five minutes in France; and added, that it was an 
illustration of a French saying, ‘He raves like the 
Devil in a Dominican.’ 

I have the following anecdote on authority which 1 


* The so-called Catholic Congress at Malines, held in this summer of 1864, 
did not think it beneath them to terminate their proceedings by repeated 
and enthusiastic cheers of this kind. To what, we may ask, must religion 
itself have fallen, when even reverence and decency have departed from its 
appointed guardians? 
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cannot question. On the occasion of the canonization 
of the Japanese (so-called) martyrs in 1862, Monsignor 
Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, was preaching in the 
Colosseum before a very large congregation, among 
whom were many French bishops and clergy. My 
informant was present, and witnessed the following 
scene :—The preacher said that the Church had one 
enemy yet, shrewd, and all-powerful, &c., but that for 
him there might be a St Helena yet in reserve. On 
-which the priests raised a shout of ‘ Vive la religion!’ 
A French captain near my informant could not stand 
this, and in his turn raised his cap and shouted, ‘ Vive 
l’Empereur!’ in which he was joined by the French 
soldiers present. 

Monsignor Francesco Liverani is now a voluntary 
exile at Turin. He has been successively Canon of 
Santa Maria Maggiore and of Santa Maria in Via Lata 
at Rome. Into both these chapters he attempted in 
vain to introduce church discipline and moral reform. 
In the former the behaviour of the officiating clergy 
during divine service was most scandalous. I quote 
the following description, which, I beg to add, I 
verified with my own eyes in 1861 :— 

‘Santa Maria Maggiore is one of the three patriarchal 
basilicas, and possesses a body of clergy of about eighty- 
three cappellani, beneficiati, and canons, and these last 
are for the most part frelates. It contains memories 
and monuments solemn and august, and possessing a 
sweet charm for any one who has a Catholic heart in 
his breast... . If any one has a desire to know and to 
have proof of this)body of clergy, let him stay a little while 
in the basilica, a patient spectator of the divine offices. 
At the sound of the bell he shall see eight or ten persons, 
vested in various manners, most of them with a habit 
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of grey fur, and the rest of ermine, issue forth from a 
chamber, which, by its vestiges of ancient magnificence, 
he will conclude is the sacristy; but certainly not by 
the deportment of these persons, who, as they proceed, 
are conversing with action and tone both rude and 
sonorous. They are treating, perhaps, some questions 
of the more abstruse and recondite theology, unnoticed 
by St. Anslem of Aosta and St. Thomas of Aquinum? 
Alas, no; what these men are talking of is, The Book 
of Dreams, the drawings of the Lottery, and the ven- 
tures that have failed, concerning which they have 
already made engagements in vain—engagements with 
which their breviary and service books have no concern. 
If in the evening they meet at the chanting of the 
psalms at vespers, there will not be wanting some who 
have but just now left the temple of Bacchus, and carry 
impressed on their inflamed countenance the favours 
and the jokes of that comfortable and witty divinity. - 
When assembled in the choir, the appointed place for 
the alternate singing of the sacred ‘canticles, they do 
not even then settle themselves to a more modest and 
silent behaviour: their chattering is not stopped either — 
by the presence of God among them, nor does shame 
at the presence of men reduce them to a more reverent 
and chastened comportment. There is a _ restless 
wandering from one place to another: a whispering 
in one another’s ears: a sending messages from one 
stall to another; laughing, chattering, passing about 
remarks and jokes, laughing between one verse and 
another, and indeed throughout the whole time of the 
service; passing from the choir to the sacristy in order 
to be able to converse louder. . . . For whole months, 
alone among the canons, I have attended service in the 
choir: always with but a few present: sometimes the 
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whole psalmody depended upon my poor voice, and that 
of a stammering old licentiate who answered with the 
other part of the chant. Nor did the ministration at 
the altar itself prevent the deacon, sub-deacon, and 
celebrant, from continuing the unworthy trifling de- 
scribed above as practised in the psalmody. During 
evening prayer in Lent, 1860, three priests were 
caught by me in the act of passing from one side of 
the choir to the other signs of such a disgraceful 
nature that I dare not describe them by their proper 
name.’ 

In a further part of the same chapter, he proceeds: 
‘We will end with another narrative. In the crypt 
of Santa Maria in Via Lata is a chapel dedicated to 
the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, because tradition 
reports that the great teacher of the Gentiles lodged 
there “when he remained two whole years in his own 
hired house, and received all who came in to him” 
(Acts xxviii. 30). A confraternity is established there 
in charge of the oratory, and during the octave of the 
feast of the two great Apostles, the faithful come in 
crowds to visit it, and to offer alms. I was governor 
of the fraternity in 1853; and it was reported to me by 
the vice-curate of the basilica, Don Luigi Antonini, 
that the brothers, at the end of the sacred ceremonies 
and the closing of the chapel, regaled themselves there 
till a late hour at a supper and a merrymaking, women 
also being present, though not of bad character. Being 
certain of the truth of this report, I suspended, accord- 
ing to statute, the guilty brethren, and made other 
arrangements calculated to restore the institution to 
the ancient discipline and observance. The fact was 
too grave for any one who did not wish to turn the 
Catholic worship into hypocrisy and superstition, and 
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to convert it into a fraudulent means of getting money 
from the faithful, in order to have the mearis of jolli- 
fication and drunkenness. And yet the secret chapter 
of Santa Maria in Via Lata, the congregation of the 
Visita, and Cardinal Patrizi, with all his authority, as 
President and as Vicar of His Holiness, pronounced 
me to be in the wrong, and the brethren in the 
right. .. . It was solemnly announced to me by letter 
that the cardinal would reserve the cause for his own 
decision, and whenever I should legally insist upon it, 
would pronounce against me; and the reason given to 


me verbally by Monsignor Fausti, the Secretary of the . 


Visita, was as follows:—That when the Roman people 
discovered that the brethren squandered their charitable 


offerings in eating and drinking, it would prevent them © 


from contributing in future. As if it were a good thing 
to take money from the faithful for such a purpose! 
All the impertinences of the cardinal had no more 
attention from me than every one nowadays pays to 


them: I continued in my purpose of reforming the 


confraternity, and left it in a better condition; so much 
so, that even the guilty persons who were admonished 
by me thanked me for it. And I discovered in the 
Canon Tarnassi a man of rare and earnest goodness; 
for in my cell he bitterly wept the utterly degraded 


condition of the office of the Vicariate, through the 


incapacity of Cardinal Patrizi.’ 

It is unnecessary for me to add a word of comment 
on the facts here adduced. I will only fortify them by 
stating that in Monsignor Liverani’s book? all the 

1 ‘Tl Papato, l’Impero, ed il Regno d'Italia: Memoria di Monsignor 
'Francesco Liverani, Prelato Domestico e Protonotario della Santa Sede 
al Conte de Montalembert. Firenze, G, Barbera, Editore, 1861.’ The 


Dublin Review, in the article mentioned above (note, p. 36), asserts 
that these statements of Mgr. Liverani have been long ago refuted. If my 
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documents are given in an Appendix, and that they 
fully bear out his narrative. On its publication, some: 
of his facts were denied by the persons implicated, and 
were substantiated by him to their entire confusion 
and shame. 

Many more things might yet be described. But the 
present letter has run to sufficient length, and enough 
has been adduced. to put the English reader in posses- 
sion of some idea of the state of matters here. I have 
written, not because I wanted to make out a case, not 
because I had any political interests to serve, not 
because I disliked this or that person or party; but 
simply because that plain sense of common truth and 
justice in which we in England are brought up, seemed 
to require it of me: because I could not write of the 
delights of this wonderful city, without at the same 
time in fairness expressing my sense of its present utter 
degradation: because I wished, if it might be so, to 
open the eyes of some of my countrymen and country- 
women who are in danger of believing the falsehoods 
which are here told them, and of being led astray by the 
fair surface here presented, and the smooth talk of the 
practised decoyers with which Roman society abounds. 

To an observant eye, everything here indicates that 
the present state of Rome cannot last much longer. 
Causes are at work, stronger and deeper than the 
duration of French occupation, or the lifetime of the 
present Pope, which must before long undermine the 
tottering fabric of modern Romanism. The life and 
spirit of its votaries are fast departing. Year by year, 
the old ceremonies are less attended, and less cared for 


information is correct, so far is this from being the case, that the attempt to 
deny them, mentioned in the text, resulted in consequences most disastrous 
to one of the parties implicated. 
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by those who attend them. Whether it be Carnival 
or Christmas or Easter, the remark of the Romans 
universally is, that it is nothing to what it used to bea 
few years since. But yesterday, I witnessed the pro- 
cessions of the Confraternities coming to adore the 
Easter sepulchre in St. Peter’s. There was lamentation 
round me that where we saw ten or twenty members, 
there used to be hundreds. And the aspect of that vast 
building during the most solemn services, I can never 
forget. It was thronged by thousands, come to hear the 
Miserere and see the ceremonies. But general reverence 
there was none. And I speak not now of the behaviour 
of strangers. While one Roman was kneeling, twenty 
were walking and talking aloud, even during the Miserere 
itself. The remark was made to me by one of them- 
selves, ‘Can this possibly be a church?’ 

Inquire where one will, and of whom one will, the 
same account is always given by men in whom there is 
any truth at all. And the account is, that all is as bad 
as possible—no public faith, no desire for the good of 
the people; government servants miserably paid, and 
abandoned after long service; while peculation and 
corruption are unblushingly practised in the highest 
places: public works undertaken for the fraudulent 
benefit of one or two favoured persons, and to the ruin 
of the meritorious undertakers of them: all real im- 
provement virtually prohibited: miserable pittances of 
reform, when resistance would be dangerous, granted 
“to the ear, but broken to the hope;’ and beneath a 
fair semblance of religion and purity, a reeking mass of 
falsehood, oppression, impurity, and selfishness, the 
details of which must be incredible except to those who, 
like myself, have had the means of substantiating them. 
It is not too much to say that the present moral and 
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religious state of Rome is a foul blot on modern 
Christendom, and hardly to be paralleled even among 
the darkest passages in the history of our race. 

If it be inquired what is the remedy for the terrible 
evil, I can only reply that I am not writing a political 
essay, but simply narrating what I have seen and heard. 
Still, one expression of my sincere conviction as to the 
answer of the question may perhaps be allowed, and it is 
this: that when the time comes for change, no partial 
reform, no substitution of one party or one man for 
another, within the Papal Court, will be sufficient to 
effect any real good, as long as the system survives. 
No man, and no body of men, be they ever so pure in 
intention and upright in purpose, can cope with the 
monstrous evils consequent upon the temporal priestly 
power: but must eventually be borne away; either 
sinking under the current or swimming with it. 
Nothing will ever reform Rome, short of the entire 
extinction of the temporal power of the priesthood. 
Better. any secular misgovernment, than the present 
hideous blasphemy against God and man: better any 
‘measure of earthly injustice, than this assertion of 
celestial right, and perpetration of infernal wrong. 
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JOHN STERLING. 


JoHN STERLING, who visited Rome during the pontificate of 
Gregory XVI., the immediate predecessor of Pius IX.,, 
wrote :— . 

While the monuments and works of art gain in wondrous- 
ness and significance by familiarity with them, the actual life 
of Rome, the Papacy and its pride, lose; and though one gets 
accustomed to cardinals and friars and Swiss Guards, and 
ragged beggars and the finery of London and Paris, all rolling 
on together, and sees how it is that they subsist in a sort of 
spurious unity, one loses all tendency to idealise the metropolis 
and system of the Hierarchy into anything higher than a piece 
of showy stage-declamation, at bottom, in our day, thoroughly 
mean and prosaic (Carlyle’s Life of John Sterling, 1851, 

Die PB), 
I believe the clergy to be generally profligate, and the state 
of domestic morals as bad as it has ever been represented 
(Lbid., p. 224). 

January 22nd, 1839. On Friday last there was a great 
festival at St. Peter’s; the only one I have seen. . . . The 
cardinals in scarlet, and monsignori in purple, were there; and 
a body of officiating clergy. ‘The Pope was carried-in in his 
chair on men’s shoulders, wearing the triple-crown; which I 
have thus actually seen: it is something like a gigantic egg, 
and of the same colour, with three little bands of gold,—very 
large egg-shell with three streaks of the yoke smeared round 
it. He was dressed in white silk robes, with gold trimmings. 
. . . Mass was performed, and a stupid but short Latin 
sermon delivered by a lad, in honour of St. Peter, who 
would have been much astonished if he could have heard it. 
The genuflexions, and train-bearings, and folding-up the tails 
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of silk petticoats while the pontiff knelt, and the train of 
cardinals going up to kiss his ring, and so forth,—made on me_. 
the impression of something immeasurably old and sepulchral, 
such as might suit the Grand Lama’s court, or the inside. of 
an Egyptian pyramid ; or as if the hieroglyphics on one of the 
obelisks here should begin to pace and gesticulate, and nod 
their bestial heads upon the granite tablets. The careless 
bystanders, the London ladies with their eye-glasses and look 
of an opera-box, the yawning young gentlemen of the Guarda 
LVobile, and the laugh of one of the file of vermilion priests 
round the steps of the altar at the whispered good thing of his 
neighbour, brought one back to nothing indeed of a very lofty 
kind, but still to the nineteenth century (/é7d., pp. 229, 230). 

I have seen the Pope in all his pomp at St. Peter’s; and he - 
looked to: me a mere lie in livery. The Romish controversy 
is doubtless a much more difficult one than the managers of 
the Religious Tract Society fancy, because it is a theoretical 
dispute; and in dealing with notions and authorities, I can 
quite understand how a mere student in a library, with no eye 
for facts, should take either one side or other. But how any 
‘man with clear head and honest heart, and capable of seeing 
realities, and distinguishing them from scenic falsehoods, 
should, after living in a Romanist country, and especially at 
Rome, be inclined to side with Leo against Luther, I cannot 
understand (/éz@,, p. 231). 3 


JOHN W. BURGON, 
DEAN OF CHICHESTER. 


In the ‘Diario Romano’ (a little book describing what is 
publicly transacted,. of a religious character, during every day in 
the year), daily throughout Lent, and indeed on every occasion 
of unusual solemnity (of which, I think, there are 85 in all), 
you read, ‘Stazione,—at such a church. This (whatever it 
may imply beside) denotes that relics are displayed for adoration 
in that church, on the day indicated. The pavement is accord- 
ingly strewed with box ; lights burn on the altar; and there is a 
constant influx of visitors to that church throughout the day. .. . 
It should, perhaps, be mentioned that prayers have been put 
forth by authority, to be used on such occasions. 

I must not pass by this subject of relics so slightly ; for it 
evidently occupies a considerabie place in the public devotions 
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of a Roman Catholic. ‘Thus, the ‘Invito Sagro’ . . . specifies 
which relics will be displayed in each of the six churches 
enumerated — (e.g., the heads of SS. Peter and Paul, their 
chains, some wood of the Cross, &c.);—granting seven years 
of indulgence for every visit, by whomsoever paid; and promis- 
ing plenary indulgence to every person who, after confessing and 
communicating, shall thrice visit each of the aforesaid churches, 
and pray for awhile on behalf of Holy Church. There are 
besides, on nine chief festivals, as many great displays of relics 
at Rome: the particulars of which may be seen in the Année 
Liturgique, pp. 189-206. I witnessed oe, somewhat leisurely, 
at the Church of the Twelve Apostles, on the afternoon of the 
_ rst of May. 

There was a congregation of about two or three hundred in 
church, while somebody in a lofty gallery displayed the relics, 
his companion proclaiming with a loud voice what each was. 
* Questo e il braccio,’ &c., &c., which such-an-one gave to this 
‘alma basilica,’;—the formula being in every instance very 
sonorously intoned. ‘There was part of the arm of St. Bartho- 
lomew and of St. James the Less; part of St. Andrew’s leg, arm, 
and cross; part of one of St. Paul’s fingers; one of the nails 
with which St. Peter was crucified; St. Philip’s right foot ; liquid 
blood of St. James; some of the remains of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, of the Baptist, of Joseph, and of the Blessed Virgin; 
together with part of the manger, cradle, cross, and tomb of 
our Lorp, &c., &c. Of course many persons knelt (though by 
no means all), while this strange (and painful) exhibition was 
going on... . Are we to suppose (one feels inclined to ask 
oneself), that these people believe all that they hear; or that 
they disbelieve it? If they believe,—how exceedingly infatuated 
must they be! If they disbelieve, how damaging to the 
religious life must the insincerity and hollowness of such a 
service become! Above all, how must it provoke unbelief in 
things which are worthy of all acceptation | ! 

The veneration of relics in the Romish Church is really 
carried to an extent which is scarcely credible. If, by a 
desperate effort to be complaisant and accommodating, one 
could wink at certain of the relics shown one, would not the 
most ordinary instincts of piety, not to say the merest common- 
sense, compel one at last to turn away with sorrow and dis- 
pleasure? At Amalfi, they assert that St. Andrew is buried ; St. 
Matthew at Salerno; St. Mark at Venice. Good. Let us 
suppose that a skeleton, traditionally reputed to be the skeleton 
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of an apostle, was long since conveyed to Amalfi, &c, But 
what of the many skulls, arms, legs, &c., of the same saints 
which are to be seen at Rome, and elsewhere? . . . Why, again 
(if they zz// invent such things), display (of all heads in the 
world!) the head of John the Baptist? Why (of all fingers) 
pretend to show the unbelieving finger with which St. Thomas 
touched the side of his risen Lorp? ... What grotesque 
notions, too, are they for ever laying hold of! ‘The idea, for 
instance, of showing the porphyry slab on which the soldiers.cast 
lots for the seamless coat: the stone on which the cock stood 
when he crowed twice: acolumn of the Temple which was split 
when the veil was rent in twain! (it has been sawn length-ways, 
evidently :) the impression made in a block of marble by our 
SAviouR’s feet, (and good gracious! such feet!) when He was . 
taking leave of St. Peter in the Via Appia (!): the identical 
column against which He used to lean when He taught in the © 
Temple,—and which possesses miraculous properties in conse- 
quence, &c., &c. . . . I. am not now dragging into light a thing 
which the authorities of the Romish Church desire to keep 
back; or which they seem half ashamed of; or which is dis- 
appearing from public notice. If such were the case, I should 
certainly have passed it by in silence. But it is not so. 
Wherever you turn, you are shown nails of the crucifixion, or 
fragments of the cross, or thorns of the crown, It is no secret. 
These relics are appealed to in the printed affiches, put forth by 
authority ; nay, they are proudly blazoned on the walls of the 
churches (Burgon’s Ledéters from Rome to Friends in England, 
1862, pp. 48-52). 

The fatal principle which lies at the root of all Romish 
practice is a general disregard for Truth. ‘Ten times a day, at 
Rome, will any thoughtful man be constrained to remember 
the singular stress laid in the Gospel on that attribute of the 
Most High, which He has indeed assumed to Himself as one 
of His awful Names. One learns to perceive ¢he veason for the 
great prominence thus given to Zyu¢hk in Scripture, by noticing 
the fatal, all- pervading consequences of its disregard: and 
“Truth has been so systematically disregarded in the “Romish 
system, that it has come at last to be actually lost sight of; 
-and, in a manner, wot understood. . . . What has already 
been offered on the subject of relics forms no unapt illustration 
of my meaning. It might be further most instructively illus- 
trated by an appeal to the Romish Breviary ; and by enumer- 
ating the legends of fabulous personages, no less than the 
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legends known to be fabulous of persons who really did exist, 
which are to be found there (Zd7d., p. 100). 
It is the great sin of modern Romanism, that the Blessed 
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Virgin is put zz the place of Gop. Quite useless is it, worse ’ 


than useless, for any to pretend to disguise the plain fact that 
the mother of our Lorp is more than worshipped at Rome. 
Not only are the incommunicable attributes of the Creator 
eagerly transferred to the creature; but she is set defore, and 
in the place of, her Divine Son. She (not He) is styled the 
‘unica spes peccatorum, Her image (not His) meets you 
at the corner of every street. In her Litany, she is addressed 
as ‘Salus infirmorum, Refugium peccatorum, Consolatrix afflict- 
orum, Auxilium Christianorum.’ . . . In the month of May, 
the same honours are paid in church to the Blessed Virgin 
which at other times are paid to our LorD; and with far more 
enthusiasm. The ‘Année Liturgique’ enumerates twenty-two 
festivals in honour of Azm: in honour of fer, no less than 
two-and-forty (Ibid., pp. 102-103). 


CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, 
BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 


After describing the great festival of the Corpus Domini as 
he saw it celebrated in St. Peter’s on the 19th of June 1862, 
Bishop Wordsworth says :— 

It displayed in a striking manner the spiritual power of 
Rome. The Pope might be compared to a general at the 
head of his troops. He passed as it were in review his vast 
ecclesiastical army of regular and secular clergy, all united in 
one great religious act, with sound of music, and colours flying, 
all ready for the battle. 

But when we come to examine the true character of this 
magnificent spectacle, we may feel an emotion of awe, and 
almost shudder with dread. 

The act, in which the Pope, cardinals, bishops, and clergy, 
regular and secular, of Rome were engaged, was one which 
brings out, in the strongest manner, the dogma of the carnal 
presence of Our Blessed Lord in the Holy Eucharist, the 
dogma of Transubstantiation. And yet it sets at defiance the 
words of the Saviour Himself, who instituted the Lord’s 
Supper, and whom it professes to revere. Why is the sacra- 
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ment to be broken, as it were, into two? Why is the Euchar- 
istic Bread to be chosen as an object of veneration, and why | 
is no homage to be paid to the Eucharistic Cup? If ador- 
ation is due to the one, why not to the other? And why was 
it required that all this vast multitude should bow their heads 
before the consecrated wafer, and yet not one of these as- 
sembled thousands was invited or permitted to comply with our 
Lord’s command, ‘ Zake, eat ;’ ‘ Drink ye all of this?’ Why 
were the people ordered to adore, and not one of them Jermitted 
to communicate? And yet the Pope is to be acknowledged by 
the whole human race to be the supreme Head of the Church, 
and the Representative and Vicar of Jesus Christ! 7 

If also, the crowd, which assembled here on this day, really 
believed—and if the Pope and cardinals and bishops really 
believed—that Jesus Christ Himself was there bodily present in 
that wafer before their eyes, how is it to be explained that the 
people could venture,—and were permitted by the Vicar of 
Christ, and by the cardinals and bishops who passed in proces- 
sion among them,—to gaze and to talk so familiarly as they did 
and to behave with as little reverence as if they eos been at a 
theatre P 

All the hymns and psalms used on this occasion (as in all the 
religious services of the Roman Church at Rome) were in Zazu.: 
Few, if any, of the vast multitude of the people assembled did 
or could join in them, or understand them. 

The brilliant splendour of the magnificent equipages of the 
cardinals and bishops, who took part in the ceremony, could 
not fail to suggest many reflections. 

The Piazza dazzled the eye with the gold and scarlet of that 
magnificent cavalcade, and with the rich colours of their car- 
riages, and the gaudy trappings of their horses, and the em- 
broidered liveries of their servants. Few of the cardinals were 
content with one servant behind their carriage, but must needs 
have two or three tall lacqueys crowded together on the foot- 
board at the back of their splendid vehicles. 

If the Pope of Rome and his hierarchy were resolved to 
inspire and keep alive a feeling of popular indignation against 
the zemporal power of the Roman See, they could not devise a 
more effectual mode of doing so, than by this pompous osten- 
tation of sacerdotal pride and pageantry on such an occasion as 
this, when they profess to meet together for a spiritual purpose, 
—for the solemn worship of Him, ‘ who was a Man of Sorrows 
and acquainted with grief,’ and ‘ who had not where to lay His 
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head,’ and who instituted the. Holy Sacrament of His blessed 


body and blood on the eve of His bitter Passion (Wordsworth’s 
Journal of a Tour in Italy, second edition, 1863, ll. 130-133). 


LORD ACTON. 


While the Vatican Council, which declared the Pope to be 
infallible, was being held, Lord Acton (one of the most capable, 
most painstaking and most candid of Roman Catholic historians) 
deliberately wrote :— 


Here in Rome you may find a lottery dream-book in almost ‘ 


- every house, but never a New Testament, and extremely seldom 


any religious book at all (Letters from Rome on the Council, by / 


Quirinus, 1870, p. 142). 


THE SCOTSMAN 
(of 25th September 1888). 


PROGRESS OF ROME SINCE ITS LIBERATION. 


Writing from Venice on 21st September, our correspondent 
says :—On the 2oth September 1870 Rome was taken possession 
of by the Italian troops. Yesterday, the 18th anniversary of the 
event, was held as a great fesfa throughout the kingdom. To- 
day the Italian papers have articles on the auspicious event, and 
its happy bearing on the destinies of Italy. One of these con- 
trasts the Rome of 1870 under Papal domination, with the 
Rome of 1888 under King Humbert. The statistics, some of 
which I reproduce, bring out strikingly the progress which 
the Eternal City has made since it got a free constitution. In 
1870 it had 226,000 inhabitants; now it has upwards of 
450,000. It has doubled its population since its liberation. 
In 1870 the annual death-rate was 27 in the thousand, now it 
is 19; in 1870 there were 41 elementary schools with 6300 
scholars, now there are 150 such schools with 22,000 scholars ; 
in 1870, half-a-million francs were spent on education, now the 
sum is two millions. Then the lighting of the city, its drainage, 
its pavements, and roads, its protection, indeed all things in 
connection with its public interests, were in a state of utter 
neglect; now in these things it will compare favourably with 
most cities in Europe. 
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